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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 
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New Silicone rubber sealant 


ealed for Sure! 


eliminates curtain wall problems Towering above Michigan Avenue, 
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Architect: Quinn and Christiansen 
General Contractor: George A. Fuller Company 


the luxurious Sheraton-Chicago is 
the first major construction in 
the Chicago area to make full 
use of Dow Corning 780, the new 
weather-tight silicone rubber build- 
ing sealant. A one-part material, 
““780’’* joins and seals the Sher- 
aton’s curtain wall panels. 


Having the much desired proper- 
ties of silicone rubber, this new 
sealant solves the problems com- 
monly associated with curtain wall 
sealing . . . stays water-tight and 
rubberlike over a service range of 
—80 to 350 F. Quick curing and 
non-staining, it may be applied to 
any combination of glass, porce- 
lain enamel, masonry, steel, wood, 
stone, aluminum and ceramic. 


Dow Corning 780 is ready to use 
as supplied in handy polyethyl- 
ene cartridges for standard air 
or hand operated guns. It keeps 
its smooth, toothpaste-like consist- 
ency at all working temperatures 
without heating or refrigeration. 
From every standpoint of applica- 
tion cost and simplicity, lasting 
strength and serviceability, ““780” 
puts new certainty into curtain 
wall sealing! 


*Trademark 











Dow Corning 780 is sold direct from the fac- 
tory to recognized contractors only. For com- 
plete information write Dow Corning Corpora- 
tion, 6101 W. Fullerton, Chicago. Or phone 
TUxedo 9-5900. 
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In commercial and 
industrial installations... 


flameless electric 
water heaters 
go where you 
want them 





...and there are no flues, no vents, 


no heat loss from long pipe runs 


It will pay you to look into the 
benefits offered only by Flameless 
Electric Water Heaters. 


Here are a few: 


Electric water heaters save space. 
Locate them to suit your own needs. 
No need to knock holes in walls for 
vents. Choose any size from 3 gallons 
to 2,000 gallons. 


Electric water heaters save money. 
There’s nothing to clean, nothing to 
clog, nothing to adjust. For the most 
efficient heating Laren heating ele- 
ments are completely immersed in 





water. Short pipe runs conserve hot 
water. 


Electric water heaters are flame- 
less. Safe as an electric light. Clean 
inside and out since they can’t create 
dirt or soot. Can’t cause odors. 


Electric water heaters are fast. 
Heating elements located at different 
parts of the tank provide faster warm- 
up, quick recovery. No heat is lost 
through ventilating equipment, so you 


get all the heat you pay for. Should 
you need extra-hot water, booster 
equipment is available. 


If you’re in the design stage, ex- 
panding, or looking for modern re- 
placement equipment... check all 
that Flameless Electric Water 
Heating has to offer. For infor- 
mation, call your Commonwealth 
Edison or Public Service Company 
Commercial Sales Representative. 


J Commonwealth Edison 


Public Service Company 
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SCHOKBETON 


PRECAST CONCRETE 
Now Available 
in Midwest Area 


Schokbeton offers infinite plasticity — 
(European architects call it “liquid gran- 
ite” ) —an extremely dense, high strength 
concrete than can be molded into an al- 
most limitless number of shapes and sizes 
— and it’s now available for your use in 
the Midwest area. 


Schokbeton, literally “shocked concrete” 
is a process developed in the Netherlands 
more than 30 years ago for precasting zero 
slump concrete. Precast elements pro- 
duced by this patented method have close 
tolerances (+ 0”, — 3/32”), sharp, clean 
arrises, plus consistent and ‘uniform super- 
jority over ordinary precasting methods. 
Selection of aggregates provides color 
variations. 


We will be pleased to furnish further in- 
formation, design specifications. and esti- 
mate from your preliminary drawings. 


MID-WEST SCHOKBETON CORP. 


A wholly owned subsidiary of Crest Concrete Systems, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 328 
LEMONT, ILLINOIS Ff 
PHONES Clearwater 7-2283 °* Bishop 2-4086 
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MEETINGS 


Chicago Chapter To Meet 
On Tuesdays In ’61-’62 


Bob Hennick, Chicago Chap- 
ter, Program Chairman, for the 
coming year has announced that 
regular chapter meetings will be 
held on Tuesdays with the fol- 
lowing dates established; Sep- 
tember 19th, October 10th, No- 
vember 14th, December 12th, 
January 9th, February 13th, 
March 18th, April 10th, May 15th 
and June 12th. These dates will 
be changed only to bring a pro- 
gram of unusual architectural 
significance or to avoid conflict 
with other meetings of substan- 
tial concern to the profession. 
Meetings will generally open 
with a cocktail hour at 5:30 pm. 
Dinner will be scheduled for 
6:30 and the program immedi- 
ately following. 

Details concerning Septem- 
ber’s meeting will reach all 
Chapter members by mail soon. 





Construction Problems and Modernization To 
Comprise Program At Building Exposition Congress 


Nineteen sessions, covering 
virtually every major problem of 
new construction and moderni- 
zation will comprise the program 
at the Building Exposition & 
Congress, scheduled for New 
York Coliseum, September 25-28. 
Exhibits will cover two floors. 

The Congress will open with a 
discussion of “Top Manage- 
ment’s View of Industrial Build- 
ings.” Aspects of plant location 
study will be considered in three 
parts, “Considerations in Setting 
Up and Coordinating a Plant 
Location Search,” “Hiring New 
Employees and Moving Present 
Ones” and “The Public Relations 
Essentials in Selection of a Loca- 
tion.” 

The second day’s topics will 
include design and construction 
approaches in other countries; 
heating, ventilation and cooling 
in modern plants; the effect of 
building design on employee 
morale and productivity; the 





selection of the architect and 
builder for foreign work and 
other phases of building in a 
foreign country. 

The third day sessions will be 
devoted to “Developing More 
Effective Procedures for Con- 
struction of Industrial Build- 
ings,” which will consist of 
these subjects: “Estimating and 
designing suitable facilities and 
reducing construction delays,” 
“Effective Procedures for the 
Owner Who Builds Infrequent- 
ly” also will be considered. 


Producers’ Council 
Holds 40th Convention 


The annual business meeting 
and election of officers will be 
held in connection with the 40th 
Convention of the Producers’ 
Council on September 20 and 21 
at the Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The Chapter 
Presidents Conference will be 
held September 20-21-22. 





SOLID HARDWOOD 


PLANK PANELING 


Graser Paneling is not a plywood 
veneer panel, but solid planks of 
] | | individual boards. 

/ y | The solid boards. are divided from 
| each other with deep grooves secur- 
ing for each board its own separate 
| | \ ‘ charm. 
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} In addition, Graser Paneling requires 
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no subwall, as it provides its own 

pan support. 

Es Ed | For a custom look, use Graser trim 
= in matching hardwoods. 
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Available in 
¢Wormy Chestnut ¢ Charcoal Walnut 
¢ Creamy Ash ¢ Tawny Butternut 
¢ Plus Many Others 








1/2 or 3/4 inch 








GRASER LUMBER SALES CO. 


3540 Martens Street ¢ Franklin Park, Ill. © NAtional 5-9373 
Write for our free colored brochure 
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MEMBERSHIP 


AIA CHICAGO CHAPTER 


Applying for 

Corporate Membership 
KYLE GRANT BENKERT 
VYTAS PELDA 
EDWARD W. ANGERER 
Privileged communications should be 
confidentially addressed to the Presi- 


dent, Secretary, or any member of the 
Board within a period of two weeks. 


Hans Friedman, AIA, 
Editor, Inland Architect, 
Organizes New Firm 

Hans A Friedman, AIA, has 
announced the formation of a 
new architectural firm, Fried- 
man, Omarzu, Zion & Lundgoot, 
which has established offices at 
150 North Wacker Drive in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Friedman has been 
Chief Architect and head of the 
Architectural Department of De 
Leuw Cather & Company, Con- 
sulting Engineers, for nine years. 
He is currently serving as Editor 
of INLAND ARCHITECT. 

Mr. Friedman was responsible 





You're better all-ways 
when you specify 


SLIDING 
GLASS WALLS 
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© Beauty 


© Economy 





© Utility 
© Quality 


42 stock sizes — or custom. For 1/4" 
plate or 1" dual glazing. Complete 
specs. in Sweets. 
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Members of newly formed architectural 
firm by Hans Friedman, AIA, left to 
right, William Zion, Joe Omarzu, Rich- 
ard Lundgoot, and Hans Friedman. 
The new firm will be called Friedman, 


for directing the staff work on 
the planning, design and con- 
struction supervision of all archi- 
tectural assignments for De 
Leuw Cather & Company. He 
has had extensive experience in 
the field of parking facilities, 
transportation facilities, build- 
ings of all types and urban re- 
development projects. 

Partners, Joseph H. Omarzu 
and Richard G. Lundgoot, AIA, 
bring experience in industrial 
and commercial buildings, and 


Omarzu, Lundgoot, and Zion and will 
have offices at 150 North Wacker Drive 
in Chicago. All partners were previ- 
ously affiliated with De Leuw Cather 
¢ Company, Consulting Engineers. 


institutional work. Mr. Lundgoot 
is a member of the Editorial Staff 
of INLAND ARCHITECT. 

William Zion served the Chi- 
cago Park District as architect 
and designer and has wide expe- 
rience in institutional work, trans- 
portation facilities and in multi- 
unit residential buildings. 

According to Mr. Friedman, 
De Leuw Cather & Company 
will collaborate on the engineer- 
ing phases of the new architec- 
tural firm. 
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Take full advantage of 
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experienced lighting division can 
assist you by supplying proved, 
efficient answers to your most 
difficult electrical specification 


— no obligation. 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL 
& RESIDENTIAL LIGHTING 


this widely used Englewood service. , 
Next job, consult: 


nglewood electrical supply company 
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EDITORIAL 


Questions Ahead 


Having stated our editorial 
position broadly in the July issue 
of INLAND ARCHITECT and having 
solicited your responses to our 
questionnaire, we now proceed 
to implement our policies, even 
in advance of a complete analysis 
of our readers’ stated sugges- 
tions, preferences or prejudices. 


Your answers to the question- 
naire will serve as a guide to us 
in the future. We plan to pub- 
lish a summary of responses to 
indicate, if nothing else, that this 
publication is being read and 
can, therefore, be a useful tool of 
communication and education. 


However, the selection of edi- 
torial content is the prerogative 
of the editorial staff, a responsi- 
bility entrusted to it by the Board 
of Directors of the Chicago 
Chapter AIA. We intend to make 
use of this editorial freedom ex- 
pressing ourselves quite candidly 
on a wide range of subjects and 
publishing opposing and perhaps 
uncomfortable views and ideas. 
We will encourage “Letters to 
the Editor” and these will be 
published. But we will be selec- 
tive in the publication of edito- 
rial matter: While we will be 





welcoming contributions from 
our readers, we will feel under 
no compulsion to publish mate- 
rial merely because it has been 
submitted. 


The quality of the editorial 
content of this magazine and its 
proper presentation is our con- 
cern. We are, as we have stated 
before, full time architects and 
part time editors. We cannot ex- 
pect to be all things to all read- 
ers. Some of you will continue to 
find fault with our efforts. Con- 
structive criticism will always be 
welcome. 


This issue of INLAND ARCHITECT 
features an article on “ECEP,” a 
new approach for the planning 
and programming of a university 
campus. Prepared by the Design 
Department of Southern Illinois 
University, this material has not 
previously been published. We 
believe that the methods used 
here will be of interest to you, 
our readers. An office profile of 
the Chicago architectural firm of 
Hirschfeld, Pawlan and Rein- 
heimer, as well as the first install- 
ment on an article on concrete 
shells complete this issue. 


The September issue will fea- 





ture a thorough case study of an 
Urban Renewal Project, speci- 
fically the LaSalle-Clark project 
of the Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission. INLAND ARCHITECT 
October 1961 will be devoted to 
a review of prestressed concrete, 
its uses, its limitations. The No- 
vember issue will give the De- 


‘ sign Department of Southern 


Illinois University an opportu- 
nity to present itself to our read- 
ers. Stimulating and constructive 
work of vital interest to our pro- 
fession is being done at SIU, 
recent newspaper stories not- 
withstanding. 

Someday, however, we will 
probably question the cult of 
seminars, of luncheon talks, of 
conferences and conventions. We 
wonder about the pious talks, the 
flood of news releases, reports 
and other similar activities, 
which are in themselves substi- 
tutes for action. The constant 
outpouring of so-called new ma- 
terials and methods, which in 
fact are new only in their rate of 
obsolescence, instead of the re- 
finement and perfection of-truly 
significant components of the 
building industry, arouses our 
interest and suspicion. —H.F. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PLANNING EDWARDSVILLE CAMPUS: 


Southern Illinois University takes a 
new look at campus planning 


by Pete Brown 


Photographs by Ben Gellman 
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Delyte W. Morris “.. . a a 
must assert the power of visual 
dignity” 


R. Buckminster Fuller “. . 


. A new Paolo Soleri “. . . the anon: 
calls for abso- or invisible environment is ¢ 


tiness, impiety.” 


Arnold ee. Bie — 
experience must be more than a 
Saniies to the academic” 


ern emer; 
lute flexibility” 
Problem: Creation of a major university campus “from the sod up.” 


land’s “Architectural Review’; 
Planning factors: 18,000 students, perhaps 14,000 of them commuters; 


Dean John Burchard of the 


location in Illinois’ second largest population complex, no more than 18 
miles from five cities and across the river from St. Louis. 

Resources: Proposed 2,400 acre site, $25,000,000, for first-stage construc- 
tion, and Architect Gyo Obata as chief planner. 

This is the factual base for a public dialogue without precedent in 
modern institutional planning—a June assembly of critics, scholars, artists 
and educators to discuss how a new university can by its physical presence 
“assert the power of visual dignity to its students and the world.” 


@ The quote is from an address 
by Southern Illinois University 
President Delyte W. Morris, wel- 
coming the dialoguists to “En- 
vironmental Planning, Edwards- 
ville Campus” (EPEC), a series 
of seminars the week-end of June 
3-4 in East St. Louis. Site of the 
discussions was a 100-foot diame- 
ter air dome erected on a down- 
town parking lot, approximately 
15 miles from the pastoral acres 
near Edwardsville where SIU 
late this year will begin turning 
earth for its new Southwestern 
campus. 

Although SIU has been plan- 
ning the new Edwardsville cam- 
pus for the past few years select- 
ing the award-winning architec- 
tural firm of Hellmuth, Obata 
and Kassabaum this past year, 
the notion of adding a “new 
dimension” to the master plan 
came about through the interest 
of Arnold. Maremont, Chicago 
industrialist and art patron re- 
cently named to Southern’s Board 
of Trustees. Maremont envi- 
sioned the campus as a possible 
showcase for the visual arts, 
where sculpture, paintings and 
plastic art forms could be inte- 
grated with the buildings and 
the site. 





A supporting gift from Mare- 
mont’s Kate Maremont Founda- 
tion was quickly matched by an- 
other from the Educational Fa- 
cilities Branch of the Ford Feun- 
dation to sponsor EPEC a meet- 
ing of minds and specialized tal- 
ents to discuss “problems inher- 
ent in the physical development 
of a new university campus.” 

EPEC’s seminar lineup in- 
cluded seven “live” panelists and 
six others who were interviewed 
on sound film. They addressed 
themselves to general questions 
dealing with the place of orna- 
mentation on buildings, design 
concepts for a university campus 
such as the one proposed at Ed- 
wardsville, and the problem of 
the automobile and the new 
landscape it has created. 

At the dome symposium in 
person were Philadelphia’s City 
Planner, Edmund Bacon; Sociol- 
ogist Howard Becker; University 
of California planner and presi- 
dential assistant: Earl Bolton; 
Designer - Inventor - Philosopher 
R. Buckminster Fuller; critic and 
historian Sybil Moholy - Nagy; 
landscape architect Hideo Sasaki 
and sculptor-architect Paolo So- 
leri. On film were. Joseph Albers 
of Yale; Reyner Banham of Eng- 





Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Alvin Eurich, Ford Foun- 
dation vice president; writer and 
critic Eric Larrabee, and Andrew 
Ritchie, director of the Yale Uni- 
versity Art Gallery. 

Another highlight of the two- 
day series was a slide-and-sound 
production titled “Manscape,” 
which utilized a battery of eight 
slide projectors and a narrative 
track to depict what man has 
done with his environment, good 
and bad. Beginning with the 
birth of the planet, “Manscape” 
painted the interior walls of the 
dome with a huge, multiple- 
image panorama ranging from 
the Taj Mahal to a modern urban 


* junkyard; from the spatial sub- 


limity of the Piazza San Marcos 
to the desecrations of 20th cen- 
tury slums and suburban anony- 
mity. 

The discussions themselves 
opened in the dome after guests 
had spent a morning touring the 
Edwardsville site with Univer- 
sity architects, Obata and HOK 
representatives. 

Unanimously delighted with 
the site and opportunities for 
development it presented, the 
panelists then proceeded to at- 
tack what was obviously the 
most attractive discussion topic 
of the seminar: the prospect of 
all those cars and commuters. 

Larrabee, one of the filmed 
participants, sounded the note 
that was to be echoed in one 
form or another by most of the 
EPEC panel. “Youre about to 
take money for education—money 
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Banham “. . . a commut- (murals on 


Josef Albers “. . Eric Larrabee “. . . Don’t attach 


yourself to such a doubtful insti- 
tution as the automobile” 





Sybil gps: ato “, . . 90 per- 
cent of college is making per- 
sonalities out of persons” 


versity calls for radical rink seal 90 percent of it is 
5 1 


that is hard to come by—and 
spend it on black-topped dormi- 
tories for all these cars,” said the 
noted critic of American culture, 
and an editor of American Her- 


itage magazine. “I think the uni- 
versity should hesitate before 
building itself into this box.” 
Charging that the automobile is 
“taxing and tearing our cities to 


death,” Larrabee said “I see no 
reason why a university should 
service this machine or attach 
itself to an institution of such 
doubtful character.” He went on 


Site of Southern Illinois University’s EPEC symposia and exhibition was this 100-foot diameter air dome erected on a downtown East 
St. Louis parking lot. Following seminars, the dome housed two-day public showings of “Manscape,” slide-and-sound production as- 


sembled by SIU hisiien vince 














Earl Bolton “. . . the car 
will not simply go away; 
you have to consider t 
commuter” 





Howard S. Becker 


one anot 


to plead for a university that 
would “be a universe of its own, 
on its own terms.” 

Bacon, probably the most re- 
spected and well-known urban 
designer in the U.S., provided 
the most anti-car sentiments of 
the seminar. Calling the site 
“extraordinarily beautiful,” he 
said ringing it with parking lots 
would be a tragedy, asked for a 
“clean demarcation” between 
structures and natural settings. 
“The answer on this site is to 
group the buildings closely to- 
gether with urban connections 
and to completely segregate 
parking to the perimeter. The 
students would have a marvelous 
15 minute walk from this one 
gigantic lot through the site, thus 
experiencing a transition from 
the mundane world to the world 
of learning.” 

Bacon’s remarks were in firm 
rebuttal to the ideas of Califor- 
nia’s Bolton, who cited elephant 
trains and moving sidewalks as 
possible solutions to the problem 
of the “monster automobile” and 
their commuting thousands. 
Bolton had suggested four strate- 
gies for the Edwardsville plan: 
permanent on-campus dwellings 
for faculty instead of students (a 
complete about-face in the usual 
relationship); extending plan- 
ning beyond campus borders by 
making fringe-area residents re- 
sponsible for extending the 
planned environment in their 
own specially zoned neighbor- 
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“. . stu- Alvin Eurich “. . . SIU is doing 
dents must have places to 
meet, and talk, and know 





a very creative job of plan- 
ning” 


hoods; building transportation 
systems to campus from parking 
lots, and “sticking to the master 
plan.” Bolton said every univer- 
sity more than a decade old has 
adopted a long-range master 
plan, then has compromised it by 
expediency changes along the 
way. “None of them have had 
the courage to stick with it,” said 
Bolton, “but any school with the 
vision to plan something like 
EPEC deserves praise for its 
intentions to do just that.” 
“Keep your moving sidewalks,” 
Bacon said to Bolton, and sug- 
gested that savings in utilities 
through close-packing of the 
campus buildings could go to- 
ward “buying honest-to-goodness 
works of art.” Bacon said that 
“art is no good if it is on a float- 
ing, semi-landscape; you can't 
place art in an environment 
where there is confusion about 
the relations between man and 
the land.” Examples of this kind 
of misdirection, he said, are 
Brasilia (“too much space be- 
tween buildings”) and the 
UNESCO building in Paris. 
Soleri, Italian born innovator 
whose own “earth house” near 
Scottsdale, Ariz., is a favorite 
example of visionary shelter de- 
sign, said “the automobile has 
destroyed the historical land- 
scape. I would say that the 
chance for a young individual's 
maturing is in inverse proportion 
to how many horse-powers he 
thinks he needs and will use. For 
the sake of education, character 
vigor . . . economy . . . beauty 


Andrew Ritchie “. . . dont 
deny style with an anony- 
mous box of glass and steel” 





... | would forbid the use of cars 
by students within the inner 
boundary of the university.” Sug- 
gesting the use of bicycle lanes 
and paths from parking areas, 
Soleri said “the bicycle is an 
exquisite bio-technic tool .. . 
worthy of being reintroduced 
into the American life.” 

Not all of the Seminar opinion 
centered on the ubiquitous auto- 
mobile. Some of the strongest 
discussion was generated by a 
question dealing with “anony- 
mous” or “flexible” architecture 
of the kind advanced by Walter 
Gropius and the Bauhaus. 

Said Burchard, dean of hu- 
manities at MIT and a noted 


‘ authority on housing design: 


“You want personality, not an- 
onymity. A purely neutral space 
that people will change from 
time to time is a terrible idea, a 
deadly idea. I’m all for commit- 
ment. A completely flexible 
scheme has no character. The 
things we remember best are the 
very positive things, with great 
character.” 

Ritchie echoed Burchard’s sen- 
timents: “It is a disastrous com- 
promise to deny style by putting 
up an anonymous box of glass 
and steel,” he said. Concerning 
the place of ornamentation on 
buildings, Ritchie said all forms 
of it—paintings, outside murals or 
whatever—should be considered 
with the architecture, and not 
added as afterthoughts. 

Fuller, geodesic dome inventor 
and pioneer designer who is now 
a research professor at SIU, 
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John Burchard “, . MB» Sasaki 
tral space that peop 
change is a terrible 
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Sasaki “. . . Even parking Edmund Bacon “ 
may be treated as visible 


to be revealed” 


. . you can't Harold Cohen “. . . a symposium | 
can dissect and expose the ma- ~ 


jor problems” 


Gyo Obata “. . . the site’s natural 
beauty is integral to the plan” 


place art in an environment 
where there is confusion about 
Pte ad between man and the 











made a strong appeal for free- 
span enclosures so large that the 
sheer expansiveness of interiors 
would assure privacy. Bacon’s 
idea—a central cluster of build- 
ings on the huge site—struck him 
as “being:a nice tight little pack- 


age of hard little buildings,” but 
failing to answer the prospect of 
changing patterns in years ahead. 
He cited his own planned Tokyo 
baseball dome as an example of 
“dynamic building” in a time 
when increased mobility means 


less need for dwelling perma- 
nence. He expressed apprehen- 
sion that a conventional brick- 
on-brick campus would be obso- 
lete by the time that it is built 
because of changes in man’s en- 
tire “environmental patterning.” 


(Please Turn to Page 20) 


Crowd of some 300 watches “Manscape” during opening of EPEC, June 2 in East St. Louis. Eight slide projectors timed with tape 
recording narration cast huge images on inside walls of the dome. SIU design department production chronicled man’s attempts to con- 


trol and shape his environment. 
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850 DeWitt Apartment Building 


Curved precast concrete screen in reception room con- 
ceals plan table for contractors. Translucent wall at right 
softens sunlight from south windows in general office. 





The operational philosophy of 
Hirshfeld, Pawlan & Reinheimer 
develops from several basic con- 
cepts, one of which is conscious- 
ness of their opportunities as 
architects to encourage the 
search for new methods. 

This conviction that architec- 
tural creativity must itself con- 
stantly research, analyze and 
keep step, in a living environ- 
ment of change, as well as pro- 
vide the leadership that fosters 
incentives for all segments of the 
building industry to explore be- 
yond current practice, has been 
a prime force in the steady 
growth of the firm, the partners 
believe. 

The firm pioneered the use of 
ceiling radiant panel heating in 
their design of their luxury, high- 
rise apartment buildings span- 
ning the last ten years. Common- 
wealth Edison Company has 
sought their cooperation in de- 
veloping an economical system 
of electrically heating ceiling 
radiant heat panels. 






The Partners: 


Leo S. Hirschfield — AIA, Illinois 
Society of Architects; Registered Ar- 
chitect in Illinois and Indiana; BS in 
Architecture, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1915. After service with the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks during 
World War I, and a short period work- 
ing for other architects, Mr. Hirschfeld 
entered the practice of Architecture in 
1919 and has practiced continuously 
since then. In his years as a practicing 
architect, his work includes multi-story 
apartments, hotel, office, garage, indus- 
trial, commercial, public housing, 
bank and institutional buildings, swim- 
ming pools, etc. 


Harold S. Pawlan—AIA, Illinois 
Society of Architects; Registered Ar- 
chitect in Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Iowa and Texas; holds Certificate of 
NCARB; BS in Architecture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 1938. Special merit 
scholarship in Civil Engineering, Pur- 
due University, 1933-36. Winner of 
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Encouraging the search for 
new approaches and solutions to 
problems at all levels of architec- 
ture, the firm is now considering 
the possibility of providing an 
experimental apartment in a cur- 
rent high-rise, apartment build- 
ing project, which will be avail- 
able to manufacturers and sup- 
pliers to tenant test laboratory 
developments. . , 
Hirschfeld, Pawlan & Rein- 
heimer, which through Leo S. 
Hirschfeld, AIA, has been in con- 
tinuous operation for 42 years, 
has a diversified practice includ- 
ing multi-story apartment build- 
ings; commercial buildings, in- 
cluding shopping centers; indus- 
trial, park, auto laundry, com- 
munity center, youth camp and 
hospital buildings. Hirschfeld, 
Pawlan & Reinheimer are mem- 
bers of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, and 
the Chicago Building Congress. 
The firm has been working for 
many months on the planning of 


Beaux Arts Institute of Design—Illu- 
minating Engineering Society First 
Prize, First Medal, 1938. Studied and 
traveled in England, France and Italy, 
1938. Three years experience design- 
ing hospital and other institutional 
buildings for State Architect's Office, 
State of Illinois. 


Martin L. Reinheimer—AIA, Regis- 
tered in Illinois, 1951, BS in Architec- 
ture, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
1949. Studied at Ecole Des Arts Dec- 
oratives, Strasbourg, France. 

Mr. Reinheimer was made a partner 
in the firm this year. He participates in 
the design and all other phases of the 
firm’s activities in connection with 
multi-story apartment buildings, com- 
mercial and industrial buildings, hos- 
pital and public buildings. 

Mr. Reinheimer has been associated 
with the firm in the capacity of archi- 
tect since 1954. Previously, he was 
with several large Chicago architec- 
tural firms. 
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the proposed multi-million dollar 
high rise apartment project to be 
constructed on air rights over the 
Illinois Central tracks at Ran- 
dolph Street, east of Lake Shore 
Drive, which would eventually 
house some 25,000 persons. The 
development is sponsored by 
Jerrold Wexler, who heads a 
group now constructing a $6 
million, 26-story luxury apart- 
ment building at 215 East Chi- 
cago Avenue, to be known as the 
Carriage House, with Hirschfeld, 
Pawlan & Reinheimer as archi- 
tects. Nearing completion is the 
21-story apartment building at 
860 DeWitt being built for Ray- 
mond Sher, who is associated 
with John Mack, largest devel- 
opers of the near north side area. 
The firm is also architect for the 
$5-story, 1440 Lake Shore Drive 
Apartment Building. 

In the construction of the 215 
East Chicago Avenue, Carriage 
House building, Hirschfeld, Paw- 
lan & Reinheimer recommended 








that a four story garage on the 
site not be demolished, but in- 
corporated into the design of the 
building. Incorporating the exist- 
ing building into the new struc- 
ture not only resulted in a con- 
siderable saving in construction 
costs, but also permitted the 
profitable garage business of one 
of the sponsors to remain in 
operation during much of the 
building time. 

Many of the luxury high-rise 
apartments on Chicago’s Gold 
Coast and north side were de- 
signed by the firm. Among them 
are: 253 East Delaware, 190 East 
Chestnut, 222 East Chestnut, 
1835 Astor Apartments and 850 
DeWitt. 

In recent years, the firm has 
been given several awards for its 
work in this field. In 1958 the 
Chicago Chapter of the AIA and 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry awarded a 
“Citation of Merit” for the design 
of the 850 DeWitt Apartments. 















































Louise Burg Hospital, 
Chicago — just com- 
pleted. 
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Where Will Shell Roofs Go From Here? 


by Theodore R. Newman, ASCE, NSPE, ISPE 


A growing enthusiasm for the versatility of shell roofs has resulted in 
many new buildings during the past several years. However, there are 
some important limitations to shell roofs. The history and the development 
of the technique of shells, the reason their use has lagged in America until 
now, and the need for understanding more about them are discussed in 


this article. 


@ Much is being written these 
days about the shell roof, a rela- 
tively new concept of roof design. 
If one were to sum up all the 
“press notices” the shell has re- 
ceived into an answer to- the 
question, Where will it go from 
here? it might come out some- 
thing like this... 

‘Shells have already gone in all 
possible directions: North, South, 
East, West, up and down, and 
all variations and gradations 
thereof, so where else can it go? 

The record compiled by this 
unique roof construction is too 
impressive to be lightly dis- 
missed. The shell roof will find 
new directions and give new 
twists to old ones, but this is not 
all of the answer. 

Shells have captured top hon- 
ors in high and broad jumps on 
every type of athletic and recrea- 
tional structure, as well as on air- 
plane hangars, industrial plants 
—any building with a 1-, 2-, 3-, or 
4-way stretch roof problem, and 
that includes, of course, all build- 
ings. 

But these are only a few of the 
shell’s claims to fame. 

It has been an easy walk-away 
with dome dignity awards atop 
churches, libraries, galleries, 
public buildings, and others, 
many of which, like atomic reac- 
tor enclosures, are not so much 
concerned with dignity as they 
are with the numerous utilitarian 
properties of the dome. 

Shells have swept to first place 
in structural beauty contests and 
they’ve stashed away more than 
a few architectural and engineer- 
ing awards. 

This story of outstanding 
achievement can be pieced to- 
gether from the scrapbook of the 
ugly duckling that started life as 
an unpretentious factory roof less 
than forty years ago. Proof that 
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shell performances often exceed 
even the most enthusiastic re- 
ports about them is to be seen 
mostly in Europe and South 
America but also, in the rapidly 
increasing use of them in. the 
USA. 

The shell is a star in any role: 
As a rough and tough factory 
worker, athletic hero or protector 
of the family, but its most spec- 
tacular performances have either 
a “Peter Pan” touch or a sugges- 
tion of the ballet about them. 

Shells swoop and dip, rise and 
plunge, ripple and wave, point, 
flutter and spin, in startling geo- 
metric cadences, to the delight 
of all who behold. 

One finds little, however, about 
the occasions when the new star 
has broken into awkward, off- 
beat dissonance, or stumbled and 
fallen. 

Careful investigation of fail- 
ures reveals no fault in the shell 
principle, only an occasional lack 
of understanding of its limita- 
tions and/or application tech- 
niques. 





About The Author 


Theodore R. Newman, B:S.C.E., 
Illinois Institute of Technology, is a 
registered structural and professional 
engineer; a member of American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers and National 
and Illinois Societies of Professional 
Engineers. He is a practicing structural 
engineer in the City of Chicago and 
his professional experience covers the 
field of commercial, industrial, and in- 
stitutional buildings and special struc- 
tures. 

His work in shells ranges from the 
monocoque metal and plastic struc- 
tures of aircraft to blast-resistant dome 
and barrel shells of protective bomb 
shelters. His article is based upon an 
intensive study of shell roof techniques 
both in California and Chicago areas. 








This indicates a need for know- 
ing more about shell applica- 
tions. 

Perhaps at least some of this 
knowledge can be supplied by 
reviewing the history and de- 
velopment of the shell, including 
analysis of its failures as well as 
its successes. 

. Perhaps such a review will also 
lead to the correct answer to the 
question: Where will shell roofs 
go from here? ‘ an 

Carl Zeiss, noted manufacturer 
of optical equipment, is gener- 
ally credited with having de- 
signed and built in Germany the 
first concrete shell roof of what 
might be called the modern era 
of the technique. This was in 
1924 and the shape of the Zeiss 
shells were cylindrical or barrel. 

The barrel technique was pro- 
moted and used extensively 
throughout Europe and South 
America with the Germans pre- 
ferring the long barrel and the 
French the short. The French led 
in the development of other shell 
shapes, the conoid and umbrella 
forms and the intriguing hyper- 
bolic paraboloid. ‘i 

Zeiss thus opened a whole new 
world of architectural and engi- 
neering design possibilities 
which today run the gamut of 
almost every line and curve. He 
did something more. He pointed 
the way to the glamorization of 
the unsung workhorse of con- 
struction, concrete. 

America saw its first concrete 
shell roof in 1933 at the Chicago 
Century of Progress Exposition. 
It was regarded with. mixed re- 
action, a preponderance of which 
must have been negative because 
another ten years passed before 
it began to come into its own. 
Again, Chicago was the scene of 
great shell triumph. 

In the war years, priorities on 
various metals put steel in the 
platinum class. 

The famed Albert Kahn archi- 
tectural and engineering organi- 
zation of Detroit was given the 
task of designing and building 
the nation’s largest war plant, the 
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A portion of the original Dodge-Chicago plant designed by 
Albert Kahn, Detroit, and built in 1942 by George A. Fuller 








Co. Eighty-two acres were covered with short circular shells 


Dodge-Chicago group, on a 500- 
acre site, squaring north and east 
from the corner of 79th street 
and Cicero avenue. 

. The project involved 20 build- 
ings, the largest of which covered 
an area equivalent to about 50 
city blocks.. Breaking ground for 
these structures on June 4, 1942 
was a comparatively easy matter. 
Getting them. moving skyward 
and under roof was something 
else again. 

Original plans called for 30,000 
tons of structural steel. Although 
the plans were okayed by the 
Defense Plant Corp., the War 
Production Board “nixed” the al- 
location of so much of the pre- 
cious metal even for such an im- 
portant plant as Dodge-Chicago. 

Kahn staffers forgot there were 
such things as beds until after 
they’d evolved.a method of con- 
crete shell roof construction for 
the relatively long spans which 


used only a fraction of the steel . 


(2.56 pounds per sq. ft. of floor 
space) called for in the original 
plans. 

The new design represented a 
saving of some 18,000 tons of 
structural steel and about 9,000 
tons of reinforcing steel. 

American architects and engi- 
neers got a demonstration of the 
new roofing technique that 
started them on the merry chase 
toward today’s thousand-and-one 
uses of the concrete shell. 

The major design problem 
confronting Kahn engineers at 
Dodge-Chicago was the largest 
building in the project. Measur- 
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ing 2,340 by 1,520 ft., the original 
plans called for bays 30 by 76 ft. 
In the revised plans, these were 
cut to 30 by 38 ft. and were 
roofed over by thin arched slabs 
of concrete reinforced by one 
layer of 4 by 4 in. No. 6 woven 
wire. 

The arched slabs are three 
inches thick at center, have a rise 
of four ft. and a span of 38 ft. 
Each 30-ft. section of arch roof 
is strengthened by two thin con- 
crete ribs, 5% in. wide, and 
spaced 15 ft. apart, midpoint of 
the bay and at column lines. 

Girders into which slabs are 
framed are 18 in. wide and 27 in. 
deep. Columns supporting these 
girders are 18 in. square, have a 
minimum height of 21 ft., 10 in. 
and are haunched for the upper 
21 in. for a distance of five feet 
on each side along the girder 
lines. 

The arch roof of each bay is 


. divided into two parts by the 
_center rib, so there are more than 


6,200 separate ribs, 15 ft. on cen- 
ters, in the massive roof of the 
largest structure. Each rib was 
designed to carry two 500 lb. 
capacity overhead cranes per bay 
in the main building and as high 
as 5-ton cranes in the heat treat- 
ing building. 

Roof framing was figured for a 
live load of 30 Ibs. and a concrete 
deal load of 69 lbs. per square 
foot, plus penthouses for me- 
chanical ventilation and heating 
equipment. 

Provision for the effect of tem- 
perature changes on the huge 


varying in thickness from 2%” to 3%”, in rise up to 5”, in 
chord width from 15’ to 50° and in span from 10° to 30. 





expanse of roof was made by 
cutting the structure completely 
by two longitudinal and four 
transverse joints, using double 
columns for the longitudinal 
joints but cantilevering the long- 
itudinal girders for the trans- 
verse joints at mid-span of the 
30-ft. bays. 

The new concrete roof con- 
struction proved particularly 
well adapted to the magnesium 
and aluminum foundry when 
Dodge-Chicago went into war 
plane production because it was 
entirely free of ledges or surfaces 
where explosive or inflammable 
dust deposits could settle. 

It may not seem important 
now, but the concrete shell atop 
the Dodge-Chicago plant saved 
enough steel to build nearly 
1,000 medium tanks. 

It is important now, however, 
that the shell can still effect 
dramatic savings in construction 
time. 

Under the most exasperating 
circumstances, the Kahn organi- 
zation bridged the span from 
ground-breaking to complete 
operation of the world’s largest 
war plant in 18 months. It would 
have been a monumental 
achievement under any circum- 
stances, but quite impossible 
without the concrete shell in 
1942. 

The Dodge-Chicago project 
has long since stopped producing 
airplane engines and passed to a 
wide variety of other pursuits, 
but its numerous structures will 
be serviceable for many years 
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This airplane hangar designed by Architect Aymar 
Embury with Ammann and Whitney as engineers has a 


and their roofs will remain a 
subject of design study as long as 
the buildings stand. 

Kahn made the concrete shell 
work, literally and figuratively, 
18 years ago. Chances are, if 
youd asked him then, “Where 
will shell roofs go from here?”— 
he’d have been able to give you 
the right answer. 

It’s more than likely that archi- 
tect Richard Phillip or engineers 
Roberts & Schaefer who 
‘dreamed-up’ and built that first 
American version of the shell 
roof in 1933 knew the right an- 
swer, too. 

Their pioneer effort was the 
Brook Hill Farm Dairy Building. 
Dimensions were not, of course, 
as impressive as those at Dodge- 
Chicago but, at the time, the 
venture was no less daring. Area 
was 72 by 36 ft., chord width, 14 
ft., thickness, 3 in., and rise, 3 ft. 
Five barrels of concrete shell 
jumped the 36 ft. dimension with 
ease. 

It’s regrettable that the Brook 
Hill structure, like othet Century 


The Brook Hill Dairy Farm Building at the 1938 
World’s Fair in Chicago was the first shell roof built in 
the city. The interior area covered by five shells was 2512 
sq. ft. Photo provided by Anton Tedesko of New York. 


of Progress construction startlers, 
was razed after the big show 
closed. Were it standing today, 
it, too, would undoubtedly have 
something to say about where 
shells will go from here. 

The second concrete shell 
topped structure in the U.S. was 
also a dairy building on the farm 
of A. A. Andersen near Harvard, 
Illinois. 

It may be true that the farmer's 
interest in creative architecture 
doesn’t extend beyond the form 
of a blade of grass, a flower or a 
tree, but his sense of the practical 
in construction is something else 
again. The shell-roofed structure 
at Harvard and other farm build- 
ings which have since followed 
are proof, if any is called for, 
that he knows a good, practical 
thing when he sees it. 

First appeals of the shell roof 
in America were its work-a-day 
functionalism and its steel econ- 
omy. Not until very recently did 
we realize the free-form, free- 
swinging design possibilities of 
its plasticity. 





chord span of 257’ with six bays and covers an area of 
91,000 sq. ft. Corbetta Construction Co. was contractor. 


The Chicago area continued to 
profit from the lesson learned at 
the Dodge-Chicago project and 
1948, Ammann & Whitney engi- 
neered an airplane hangar job 
for American Airlines at Midway 
Airport. Aymar Embury was the 
architect. The area covered was 
91,000 sq. ft. The chord width of 
each of two spans was 257 ft. 
with a rise of 42 ft. The span of 
each of 6 bays deep was 29 ft. 
Thickness graduated from 3% 
to 6 in. 

In 1952, Ammann & Whitney 
with Aymer Embury, designed a 
similar short-barrel shell hangar 
for Trans World Airlines, also at 
Midway Airport. The area in- 
volved was 67,500 sq. ft. The 
chord width of each of two spans 
was 270 ft. with a rise of 45 ft. 
The span of each of 4 bays deep 
was 31 ft. Thickness again gradu- 
ated from 344 in. to 6 in. 


(More on where shell roofs 
will go from here in a succeeding 
issue. ) 


This is the interior of the TWA hangar built in 1952 
which was also designed by Ammann and Whitney. Four 
bays cover 67,500 sq. ft. W. E. O’Neil Construction Co. 
was contractor. 
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Environmental Planning — Edwardsville Campus 


Cont’d from page 13 


Mrs. Moholy-Nagy, Pratt In- 
stitute professor and widow of 
Bauhaus pioneer Laszlo Moholy- 
Nagy, entered a fervent plea for 
a campus planned around the 
social requirements of human 
beings, called TV education one 
of the “abominations of the time” 
and said there should be a clear- 
cut design distinction between 
humanities and science build- 


ings. She rapped “togetherness: 


of disciplines and designs” as 
having led to many “insipid 
. institutions” and said “at least 
50 percent of what we at 
colleges have to offer is making 
personalities out of persons. Let’s 
consider aspects of social spaces 
where real ‘relating’ takes place. 
She agreed with Bolton that 
campus residence should be a 
requirement for faculty mem- 
bers but joined the majority on 
the automobile issue: “To make 
this campus’ success solely de- 








pendent on cars just can’t be 
done. 

Sasaki, one of the minority, 
thought “the automobile and its 
characteristics may be exploited 
for their design potential. The 
auto movements may be used to 
create a sweeping view, an up 
and down effect, or a sense of 
arrival. Even parking areas may 
be treated as visible form, not 
necessarily to be hidden but to 
be revealed, provided that a 
sense of scale and orderliness is 
created.” 

Sasaki agreed with Burchard 
that the notion of violent change 
and preoccupation with the fu- 
ture is dangerous in planning. 
“The future will be something 
different, we say, so we're always 
living in a partly built house. 

Banham, whose response was 
filmed during a visiting lecture- 
ship at SIU, thought a midwest- 
ern environment minus the auto- 





mobile would only double the 
isolation from real life that may 
be characteristic of a university. 
He suggested a “two-level uni- 
versity; one for cars and parking, 
another for pedestrians. 

Becker, project director of 
Community Studies, Inc., in Kan- 
sas City, opted for “the forgotten 
man, the student,” and said the 
problem of interpersonal rela- 
tions on a college campus is one 
of deep interest to sociologists 
and should be of prime concern 
to planners of new institutions. 

“Students must have places 
where they can meet, and talk 
and know each other,” he said. 
“A population of commuters 
would be a very primitive stu- 
dent culture and a commuter 
campus would need places where 
students could count on seeing 
each other regularly. The prob- 
lem will be to break down their 
aloofness and to develop small 
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groups of common interests with- 
in the large student body.” 

Where others were reserved or 
generally noncommittal about 
building ornamentation, Yale’s 
Josef Albers was unreservedly 
negative. “You ask about murals 
or mosaics on buildings, I say 90 
percent of it is junk,” said he. 
“The importance of the eye is 
not recognized by our universi- 
ties. Our main contact with the 
world is not books, but our eyes. 
If you want beauty in structures, 
is it to be creation, or more of 
this damned sin in America— 
entertainment?” 

Summing up in a private sym- 
posium that concluded the EPEC 
weekend, panelists agreed that 
the campus should be com- 
pacted, providing clusters of 
buildings with spaces for, but no 
pre-set commitments to sculp- 
ture and other forms of plastic 
and visual art. President Morris 
told the group that a prime factor 
in HOK’s planning has been 
uniformity of concept. “We don’t 








want departmentalized architec- 
ture as we've had departmental- 
ized education.” 

Most agreed with Bacon when 
he said “the solution of this prob- 
lem is absolutely unprecedented 
and presents an enormous range 
of possibilities. The image in our 
mind, what we think of a ‘uni- 
versity,’ is important. So is the 
preservation and adaptation of 
the site to the plan. But it is 
important to realize that it’s the 
relationships that count. Harvard 
Yard is perfect for Harvard, but 
it would look ridiculous on the 
Edwardsville site.” 

Harold Cohen, chairman of 
SIU’s design department who 
headed the EPEC program, pin- 
pointed its “raison d'etre” when 
he summarized the meetings: 
“The value of such symposia is 
exposure. We have brought to- 
gether the panelists, each a spe- 
cialist, to help expose a particular 
problem: the nature and impor- 
tance of the visual experience in 
planning a university. Gyo Obata 








the architect now can take the 
tiller, assured that the University 
is supporting him in the fullest 
exploration of his own faculty.” 

University Architect Charles 
Pulley and his Edwardsville as- 
sistant John Randall, former sec- 
retary of the AIA Chicago chap- 
ter, agreed that the seminars 
underlined the fact that a univer- 
sity owes to itself a commitment 
to “the power of visual dignity.” 
As Maremont said: “This visual 
experience, to be meaningful, 
must be more than scenery; it 
must be more than a mere back- 
drop to the academic. It must 
have a character—a purpose—a 
plan. The challenge is to bring to 
each student during the period 
he attends the Edwardsville 
Campus of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity a familiarity with the 
visual aesthetics of our Western 
world . . . the student must be 
given the chance to absorb 
through his pores, the hopes and 
aspirations of the architecture of 
his day.” Oo 
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ADDENDUM 


New Loose-Leaf 
Residential Cost 
Manual Available 


The Chicago Chapter of the 
Society of Residential Appraisers 
has just published a “Residential 
Cost Manual.” The manual lists 
83 miscellaneous items that often 
vary in new and old houses, so 
that the appraiser may make 
necessary adjustments. The 24- 








at 221 North LaSalle. 


page manual resulted from a 10- 
month research project of the 
chapter’s Construction Costs 
Committee, and is the first cost 
study that the chapter has made 
available to non-members. Every 
Ee effort will be made to keep the 
cost figures up to date as local 
costs change and new types of 
buildings are added to the chap- 
ter’s cost system. The manual is 
contained in a loose-leaf binder 
to accommodate future additions. 
Sample copies may be seen ai 
the Chicago Chapter AIA office 
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PROVIDES SO 
MANY PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES 
-TO SAVE YOU 
TIME & MONEY 


© genuine high pressure, steam-cured preshrunk Waylite AUTOCLAVED BLOCK 
© premium-quality “CHICAGO COMMON” BRICK — Chicagolend’s “standard of 


comparison” for over half a century 


© modern color, texture and size selection of shale and fireclay FACE BRICK from 


IB’s Western Brick Division, Danville, Ill. 
®@ exclusive POSTONIAN and ORIENTAL Face Brick and the full line of 


RED FACE BRICK from IB Division; Poston-Herron Brick, Inc., Attica, Indiana 


@ CERAMIC GLAZED AND UNGLAZED STRUCTURAL FACING TILE 
© GLAZED BRICK — SOLAR SCREEN UNITS — MASONRY ACCESSORIES 


CALL OR WRITE FOR SAMPLES, DESCRIPTIVE DATA AND PERSONAL SERVICE 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ¢ PHONE: FR 2-8727 
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Stainless Steel Award 
Goes To Illinois 
Architectural Student 

The National Institute for Ar- 
chitectural Education has an- 
nounced that Robert L. Amico 
has won first prize of $800.00 in 
the Repetitive Refreshment 
Stand for the 1964 New York 
World’s Fair Grounds Competi- 
tion sponsored by the Committee 
of Stainless Steel Producers, 
American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. 

Robert Amico is an advanced 
design student at the University 
of Illinois, as is the second prize 
winner Richard R. Bergmann, 
and the third prize winner An- 
thony C. Frangella. 

The program arranged by the 
NIAE required the design to be: 
easily identified, unitized, modu- 
lar, and demountable, exciting 
and inviting, easily maintained, 
and have food preparation, dis- 
pensing, storage, and trash space 
within an area of 400 sq; ft. 

A jury of architects selected 
the winning presentations from 
among 79 entries. 


V. O. McClurg Dies 
Verne O. McClurg, architect 
and engineer died recently at the 


*““age of 71. Mr. McClurg was a 


member of the city’s oldest arch- 
itectural firm Mundie, Jensen & 
McClurg, which was changed in 
1953 to Jensen & Halsted. He 
was a member of the Mayor's 
building code committee, a for- 
mer chairman of the air raid 
shelter committee and a past 
president of the Western Society 
of Engineers. 


Producers’ Council 
Elects Officers 

Robert M. Smith, with the 
Aluminum Company of America 
was elected president of The 
Producers’ Council, Inc., Chi- 
cago Chapter, at their recent an- 
nual meeting. Elected to serve 
with Mr. Smith as vice president 
was: E. F. Durang of Otis Ele- 
vator Company; vice-president- 
programs, William P. Jellison of 
Hydraulic Press Brick Company; 
treasurer, A. L. Matthews of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany and secretary, S. B. Wilkin- 
son of Congoleum-Nairn, Ince. 
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Study of Chicago Building 
Department Being Made 
A thorough study of the Chi- 
cago Building Department di- 
rected toward management and 
operating improvements is being 
made by J. L. Jacobs & Company, 
according to Building Commis- 
sioner George L. Ramsey. The 
survey was requested, according 
to Ramsey, “in an effort to get 
expert outside advice and coun- 
sel on improving our operations.” 
The commissioner said the 
study would take four to six 
months and would cost between 
fifteen and twenty thousand dol- 
lars. i | 


Land Clearance 
Commission 

The Chicago Land Clearance 
Commission has accepted Arthur 
Rubloff’s offer of $6,411,000 or 
$9.17 a sq. ft. to redevelop its 
North-LaSalle Project. Accord- 
ing to Phil A. Doyle, the Com- 
mission’s executive director, the 
Commission felt it was for the 
best public interest to sell all of 
the residential land in the project 
to one buyer. This decision was 
based upon competitive offers 
from buyers who wished to pur- 
chase a part of the project, and 
also the possibility that the re- 
development would not be as 
attractive or satisfactory as that 
which would result if all of the 
land were sold to one buyer. 

The Commission’s Project ad- 
jacent to Michael Reese Hospital 
on the Near South Side was 
closed out recently by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency. 
Sixteen acres of land in the proj- 
ect were sold to Michael Reese 
Hospital. The remainder of the 
land was sold for residential con- 
struction. 


Philip Will, Jr. Named 
Honorary Fellow 
Royal AIC 

Philip Will, Jr., partner in the 
architectural firm of Perkins & 
Will, has been named an honor- 
ary feliow of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada. The 
honor was conferred at RAIC’s 
54th annual assembly at the 
Chateau Frontenac in Quebec 
City, Quebec. 
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YOUR 1961 FIRE DOORATER 


a complete guide to labeled metal 
fire door usage and labeled hard- 
ware—accurate technical data that 
will help you build 


into buildings you design by 
decreasing fire risks 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


of this booklet which illustrates over 
90 different door styles, with fire- 
safety and life-safety requirements, 


Ouwerty 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. e St. Louis 19, Mo. 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


+ 


Overly Manufacturing Company 
Greensburg, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


0 Please send me a copy of the 1961 Overly Fire Doorater. 





Firm 





Street. 





City. State. 





FIRE SAFETY AND LIFE SAFETY 
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Lightweight concrete made with Materialite ~ 
weighs only 90 to 100 Ibs. per cu. ft.—up to 40% 
lighter than conventional heavy aggregate 
concrete. Yet Materialite produces compressive 
strengths to 5000 psi and over. 


The Materialite combination of light weight and 
high strength permits reductions in the 
supporting materials used. Less dead weight per 
floor obviously makes it possible to build 
substantially higher on a given foundation. 


Materialite is superior to .other expanded shale 

or slag aggregates because of the sealed-surface 
of each particle — produced by a unique, 
scientifically controlled manufacturing process. 
It utilizes the full value of cement, since the 
continuous sealed-surface of Materialite particles 
need only to be coated, not filled, with cement. 


Other outstanding characteristics of Materialite 
concrete include unusually low water 
absorption, excellent workability and high 
insulating properties. 


Materialite opens up new design possibilities 
for the architect and engineer. 


Ask for complete information. 


MS-612 


MATERIAL SERVICE 


DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


300 W. Washington St. - Chicago 6 + FRanklin 2-3600 - Ext. 467 
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